Ladonr VAR We commonly speak 
of the Fourth of July as the day when the 
Declaration of Independence was signed. 
Actually only John Hancock, President of the 
Continental Congress, affixed his name on 
that particular day as a token signature to 
make the document "official." It was not 
until August 2 that the rest of Congress—56 
men in all—signed the Declaration that pro- 
claimed itself as the "Unanimous Declaration 
of the thirteen United States of America" — 
the first time that those last four momentous 
words were used officially. Thus the day of 
the Declaration's passage—July 4, 1776—be- 
came the birthday of our nation. Like all 
birthdays, it is something more than a solemn 
event. It is a family holiday, as well. Did 
not that Declaration give personal meaning to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness"? 


“Honestly, Mother, can you imagine 
the nerve of the dreamiest cat in 
school asking me for a date?” 
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Uhe pros and cons 


KITTE TURMELL interviews three experts >>> 
3 


Ken Miles, champion 
sports-car driver, says: 
“Don’t rush into owning 
and operating your own 
car in teens. ... TI think 
20 — or college age —is 
soon enough to own your 
own car!” 


Is that car safe, 


economical, and really needed? 


HOULD you, at teen-age, own your 
S own car? If so, when and under 
what conditions? This sparks some 
questions that torch and_ refuel 
many a fiery family discussion. 

How can you and your parents 
reach the right decision? By con- 
sidering facts and opinions that 
make sense to both generations! 

So, for expert views for you to 
use in your pow-wow with parents, 
or in youth groups, or with your 
friends or on dates, I checked with 
three well-known authorities who 
are in close touch with young driv- 
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ers. These three experts are: 

Ken Miles, winner of hundre 
of awards as a sports-car drive 
trainer for future champions w 
compete in sports-car races, inclv 
ing the U. S. Grand Prix at Rive 
side, Calif. 

James J. Cohoon, director f 
the county’s traffic safety comm 
sion and internationally-noted Tee 
Age Traffic Court, at Flint, Mich. 

Cornelia Mulder, health a 
safety consultant for Flint’s unusi 
and successful public school drit 
education program. 


ens, if—and these are big IFs: 
1) IF you and your parents can 
Wixord it; (2) IF you need it for 
Psportation; (3) IF car-owning 
Vill not interfere with school work 
ie other essential activities. 

| For a long look at each of these 
s, note these quotes: 

} Ken Miles, interviewed at his 
ports-car sales headquarters in 
orth Hollywood, said: “Bide time 
jefore you rush into owning and 
erating your own car in the teens. 
a teenager gets his own car too 
‘pon, it can be a hold-back — on 
wjudies and sports—he can become 
ar-crazy, quickly. If it’s a beat car 
ie risk is high that he’ll devote an 
xcessive amount of attention to 
iaintenance. The risk is less if he 
nd his family are in a relatively 
igh income bracket so his car is 
fairly new and in good condition.” 
English-born Ken Miles—finish- 
g a man-sized cup of strong morn- 
ag tea—added reflectively: “Unless 


r you to own a car that doesn’t 
ake too much of your time and 
qoney for upkeep—and unless you 
eed a car of your own for school 


ge, is soon enough to own your 
wn car!” 

© Now travel on to Flint, Mich. At 
ine Teen-Age Traffic Court in Flint 
2en-age jurors, paged from public 


nd parochial high schools, hear the 


“cases” of drivers under 17, given 
tickets for traffic violations, and then 
recommend what may help them to 
be better drivers. During time out 
from county courthouse hearings, 
James J. Cohoon,—friendly-wise- 
father type who introduces himself 
as “Jim” to teen drivers and jurors 
their age—had this to say about car- 
owning: 

“Tf a boy is doing well in school- 
work and his parents can assist, 
financially, in securing a safe car, 
I feel he should be helped to get a 
car if so motivated. But I don’t think 
he should be doing without other, 
more essential things, such as edu- 
cation and study on his own, just to 
be seen riding around in a fancy car 
—or any car he can’t afford to own 
and keep up. 

“Any young person considering 
owning a car should keep his sense 
of values. He should think of the 
car he might own as an economical, 
safe means of transportation — not 
just a pleasure-riding or time-pass- 
ing device. I recommend using the 
family car for at least six months as 
basic training for preparing to own 
your own car in teens. Also, com- 
pute in advance the overall costs for 
repairs, insurance, etc., which may 
add up to twice the total cost for a 
jalopy, first year you operate it— 
and more thereafter!” 

For a sum-up on if, when and 
why teenagers should own their 
cars, Cornelia Mulder — consul- 
tant for a public school driver edu- 
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How can you know when 
yow’re mature enough to own a car? | 


cation program (compulsory for 
tenth-graders) that has helped make 
Flint, Mich., one of the safest cities 
of its size (200,000 plus) in which 
to drive—says: 

“Many studies have been made in 
this area (and elsewhere) showing 
that throughout the country a high 
percentage of students who own and 
drive their own cars are unable to 
maintain high academic standards. 
Also, it is certainly true that one of 
the most important things for every 
teenager, through our experience in 
the driver education program, is to 
be able to drive Mom or Dad’s car. 

“Since we started the program, 
very few students have missed 
classes, even because of _ illness. 
Learning to drive has practical ap- 
plication in everyday living. We’ve 
had parents call when their teen- 
agers were ill because they didn’t 
want them to miss classes for teen- 
age drivers. 

“With our experience, this is how 
I feel about students owning and 
driving their own cars: IF the fam- 
ily budget permits and IF students 
have some means of helping main- 
tain the car so they can accept the 
responsibility for its operation, the 
young person should have and own 
a car of his own as soon as possible. 

“On the other hand, if a car is 


given to him on a silver pla/,| 

then definitely not! I believe evadj 
youngster early in life must hel} 
some responsibility in helping i 
support the family and its expens# 
There are youngsters who dr: 

their own cars and at the same tii} 
do exceptionally well in school. }) 
believe the earlier such students 4|f 
able to accept the responsibility, t} 
better for them!” 

How can you know what it taklj 
— in skill, acumen, budgeting aj} 
upkeep — to be mature enough | 
take responsibility for owning yor 
own car—or driving the family ca. 

Talk it over with a high school | 
community driving-school instru 
tor, or the agent who handles car i 
surance for your family. 

Read Sportsmanlike Driving 
480-page fact-packed book whic 
costs $2.80 and may be ordered 
writing to the American Automobi 
Association, 1712 G Street, N.W 
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James J. Cohoon, directc 
of the Teen-Age Traffi 
Court in Flint, Mick 
says: “If a boy is doin 
well in school work an 
his parents can assist j 
nancially in securing 

safe car, I feel he shoul 
be helped to get a car : 

so motivated.” 


/Jashington 6, D. C.). This book 
, vers practical pointers for begin- 
brs and advanced drivers, and in- 
udes the following suggestions on 
qw to shop well for your own car— 
(™@soon as you and your parents 
‘gree you’re ready to own and af- 
‘rd your own: 
“Before buying a used or new 
yur, what should you consider be- 
\libre you sign on the dotted line? 
uijest the car on open road and in 
olafiic. Test its roadability, its ease 
afi handling, and its fitness for your 
ilse. Grade the car on its actual per- 
o~rmance. 
Vi) “In buying a used car, be prop- 
yirly cautious. Have a good me- 
yijaanic whom you personally trust 
qmeck the car over and drive it as if 
fe were going to buy it himself. Or, 
ol! you are mechanically inclined 


yourself, here are some things to 
look for before you buy a used car: 

1. Car History. Get the full his- 
tory, if possible . . . preferably ask 
the former owner. 

2. Driving Test. Drive it yourself 
far enough to note how smoothly it 
operates after a few miles. 

3. Search for leaks—oil, radiator 
or gasoline—under the car after you 
drive it. 

4. The Following Test. Have a 
friend follow you as you drive and 
notice whether the car tracks prop- 
erly, the wheels wobble, stop and 
tail-lights work, etc. 

“Be on the lookout for soundness 
of critical parts and for operating 
efficiency!” 

Yours for car-owning — soon as 
you're ready and find the right car. 

—Kaitre TURMELL 
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IGHT seconds is a short time. Espe- 
Ek, cially when your job depends 
upon it. For example, could you in 
eight seconds tell someone why you 
favor integration? In eight seconds, 
could you convince someone why 
you're against Castro? In eight sec- 
onds, could you explain your position 
on capital punishment? It’s done 
everyday in the newspaper. And on 
a page few readers really read—the 
editorial page. 

As you page through the daily 
newspaper, you probably glance at 
the editorial cartoon appearing on 
the editorial page. That glance takes 
less than eight seconds. In that eight 
seconds, the message of that cartoon 
must make an impact upon you, the 
reader. Try testing yourself on the 
cartoons appearing on pages 10 and 
HE 

Just what kind of person draws 
these cartoons? Where does he get 
his ideas? How long does it take him 
to think up those cartoons? How do 
you get a job like that? And what 
does it take to be a good editorial 
cartoonist? 

There are over 150 editorial car- 
toonists in this country, but you can 
count the really good ones on the 
fingers of one hand. And among 
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those top five is Bill Mauldin, ec); 
torial cartoonist of the St. Louis Po \ 
Dispatch. i 
He’s been drawing commercial 
since he was 12. At the age of 4 
he had won a Pulitzer Prize for } 
World War II cartoons of “Wil! 
and Joe.” In the following years, B! 
Mauldin wrote a number of bool 
(including Up Front and Ba 
Home), starred in several Hollywoo 
movies, and ran for U. S. House | 
Representatives and lost. At 36 1 
succeeded the nation’s greatest ed} 
torial cartoonist, Daniel Fitzpatric’ 
who had been the Post-Dispatch cai 
toonist for 45 years. A year late 
Mauldin won his second Pulitz: 
Prize, this time for an editorial ca 
toon (see page 11) commenting o 
Boris Pasternak’s winning the Nobé 
Peace Prize for his novel, D 
Zhivago, which had been banne 
in his native Russia. | 
“Tve been drawing as long as | 
can remember,” says Mauldin re 
calling his youth in Arizona. “M 
grandmother has saved sketches | 
made when I was three years old.” 
At 12 he decided to become a can 
toonist. In a day when things wer 
tough financially for everybody, “hi 
had heard that cartoonists made goo: 


“At 12, I just 
cold-bloodedly 
decided to 
become a 
cartoonist,” says 
Bill Mauldin. 
**And I’ve worked 


at it ever since.” 


yhnoney. So he sent for a correspon- 
ence course on cartooning. “It prob- 
dbly did me more harm than good 
jut it did teach me a few tricks of 
he trade.” 

From then on he made money with 
iis cartooning—posters for a rodeo, 
yas station signs, art for post cards 
idvertising a pottery company’s prod- 
micts. He was making two to ten 
Alollars a job, which in that day was 
good money for a teenager. 

He left home at 15. He went to 
igh school in Phoenix and worked 
o hard on the school paper and 
ther non-scholastic activities that he 
jimished one credit short of gradua- 
sion. (Years later when he won the 
(Pulitzer Prize, his school offered him 
n diploma with the class of *45.) 

At 17 he borrowed $500 from his 
randparents and went to art school 
n Chicago. “This was very valuable. 
_ learned the basics and unlearned 
ja lot from the correspondence course. 


The theory at the art school was that 
you have got to learn to draw straight 
before you can draw crooked.” 

Mauldin’s advice to eager young 
cartoonists: “Decide early, for it’s a 
long, competitive grind. Get educa- 
tion. Learn anatomy (don’t sit around 
like I did painting white walls on 
cars) and learn political science 
(don’t rush off to the military ser- 
vice).” 

Mauldin doesn’t feel that delin- 
quency is a legitimate concern today. 
Besides, he says, he was no_ better 
when he was young. “I was a de- 
linquent by common standards of 
judgment.” But despite wild wander- 
ings and bold escapades, he came 
through. Why? “Because I knew 
where I was going. I wanted to be a 
cartoonist. And I even leaned toward 
editorial cartooning. At 38, I can say 
that for more than 35 years I knew 
where I was going and I’ve been 
working at it.” 
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Still Up Front 
WITH BILL MAULDIN 


“Without capital punishment ho; 
would society protect itself?” 


Marrow. 


“Now watch me relieve world ten- 
e 9° 
sion. 


“Teenagers today face an immeas- 
urably grimmer future than we ever 
faced in my teens. We have given 
today’s teens a world wrought with 
problems. My advice is to be as nice 
to them as possible.” 

It’s a “ghastly situation,” but 
Mauldin admires the calmness, the 
intelligence, and the well-balanced 
manner in which most young people 
face this situation. Referring to his 
two teen-age sons now living in Cali- 
fornia, he says that they’re “extraor- 


Prescription: A drop a day 
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“My job is not to entertain,” says Bill Mauldin, a winner 


of two Pulitzer Prizes. 


‘ . * . 
‘Too many editorial cartoonists 


overlabel everything and leave the impression that every- 

thing will work out nicely in the end. You’re no good as 

an editorial cartoonist unless you’re rough. A cartoon to 
be good must have impact—must be incisive.” 


I won the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture. What was your crime?” 


A inary in knowing the score,” with- 
jut being conceited, overconfident, or 


| xasperating. 


tin and his wife, Natalie, in the St. 
Louis suburb of Frontenac. He com- 
(nutes the 15 miles to work by car, 
Irriving at the office about,10 a. m. 

|) From ten until noon, he works on 
the ideas that he had thought up 
the night before. “I take the least 
Wvorst of the lot and work it up 
joughly. Then Mr. Lasch (editor of 


“] started a correspondence course, 
until Pa learned that was integrated, 
too.” 


the P-D editorial page) and I have 
a conference and knock the idea 
around. When I go to lunch, I have 
a pretty good idea of what the car- 
toon will look like.” 

At 1 p. m. Mauldin starts working 
on the final drawing. It is not un- 
usual for him to work five to six 
hours on the actual drawing of the 
cartoon. First, he sketches in stamp- 
size the general composition—the 
shape, and lights and darks of the 
drawing. 
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Still Up Front 
WITH BILL MAULDIN 


“I take my newspaper home 
at night and read it for possi- 
ble leads,”’ says Editorial Car- 
toonist Mauldin. “I usually 
put myself to sleep thinking 
up ideas.” One of Mauldin’s 
concerns is the great gap be- 
tween scientific advances to- 
day and the slow progress 
toward world peace. 


Then he goes to a large sheet of 
drawing paper mounted on the draw- 
ing board, where he pencil sketches. 
“This is the step where you make 
your mistakes. See how much pencil 
work there is on this rough sketch 
here for tomorrow’s cartoon?” He 
points to the obvious penciled maze 
—doing and re-doing and re-doing 
again. Over these rough pencil “mis- 
takes” he inks in the bold outline of 
the drawing. Then he erases all of 
the pencil work leaving the inked 
lines. “Finally, I put in the heavy 
dark shadings which you find on my 
final drawings.” 

When asked what makes a good 
editorial cartoonist, Mauldin listed 
the following: 

“Youre no good unless you’re 
rough. Your cartoon’s got to have 
impact to be good. Of course, just 
being rough isn’t enough. 

“You've got to be dedicated to your 
work. To turn out six cartoons a 
week is a six- or seven-day-a-week 
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WORLD 


STATESMAN 


Split Personality 


job. You’re continually working oy 
it no matter where you are—at home 
or at the office. 

“You've got to have a trash-car 
mind—absorb everything. Saturaté 
yourself with information, news} 
thoughts, and the like. 

“You’ve got to have a sense of the 
ridiculous and irony. You’ve got td 
be capable of a certain amount of 
righteous wrath even at the risk of 
being self-righteous, and not being 
afraid to be wrong, and certainly 
sometimes you are wrong! 

“You've got to be sensitive and in- 
sensitive — sensitive to trends and 
thoughts of the day and insensitive 
when the mail comes in and the 
phone rings. 

“You’ve got to have a sense of the 


jeatre—staging your presentation in 
ch a way as to deliver your idea 
lith the greatest impact and sim- 
ilicity. 

}“You’ve got to have the soul of 
‘he editor—to eliminate unnecessary 
@eds and make your caption simple 
d incisive.” 

Writing about Mauldin during 
, World War II, Ernie Pyle, the war’s 
yp reporter, said: “Sergeant Mauldin 
“as the finest cartoonist the war pro- 
jaced. And that’s not merely because 
jis cartoons are funny, but because 
ney are also so terribly grim and 
pal. . . . His work is so mature that 
) had pictured him as a man ap- 
sroaching middle age. Yet at the 
#me he was only 22, and looked even 
lounger. His maturity came simply 
om a native understanding of 
faings, and from being a soldier him- 
‘elf for a long time.’ 

| Daniel Fitzpatrick had always liked 
Fortine wartime cartooning, once 


| It takes more than artistic talent 
get at the heart of a political prob- 
m in one simple drawing, or to be 
consistently right on the errors of our 
i ays, or to point out a truth to thou- 
ands of readers in less than eight 
#econds each day. It takes a sense of 
feality, a sense of truth, a sense of 
(vhat is right and wrong. 

| When one explores with Mauldin 
bust what he feels shapes a_ basic 
sense of right and wrong, he says, 
‘A lively sense of religion,’ then 
adding, “Or maybe we might better 


call it morality. My parents exposed 
me to Sunday school when I was a 
child but never forced me to it. And 
I feel the same way about my own 
children. They go to an Episcopalian 
church school and we go to church, 
too. My wife is the pious one in our 
family. I’m far from pious, but I do 
feel that I’m Christian—I go along 
with their basic beliefs. And I believe 
that you can apply these principles 
to morality. Basically, you ask: Is it 
moral, or isn’t it? Is it shady, or isn’t 
it? You’ve got to approach this whole 
area of religion and morality with 
humility and thoughtfulness.” 

“You might say that my own sense 
of what is right and wrong has also 
been shaped by a sense of mischief— 
I’m still a kid in some ways. I guess 
it’s that old impulse of throwing a 
snowball at a top hat, not just be- 
cause it is a top hat but because of 
the angle at which it is worn. 

“My concept of right and wrong is 
also shaped by a sense of being in 
the spotlight—the need to have an 
audience and the awareness that 
you're being listened to.” 

Mauldin is definitely in the spot- 
light. His P-D cartoons are now be- 
ing syndicated in other newspapers 
throughout the country. And although 
he has achieved a life-long goal of 
being an editorial cartoonist, Bill 
Mauldin is not at ease. As long as 
there is an underdog, he’ll be restless. 
He’s still up front. He’s right on the 
firing line where ideas and ideals are 
being shaken and shaped in a fast- 
changing world. His cartoon com- 
ments on life around him still sting, 
for they’re still “terribly grim and 
real.” 
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Opportunity 
AND COLLEGI 


OLLEGE is not for everybody. But if higher education is part of a ij 
future, and if you have what it takes to make the most of a colleg 
education, then you are faced by such questions as: Where can I go t 
college? What makes a college good or bad? Does it offer what I nee 
to prepare myself for the vocation I have chosen? Do I have enoug 
money? Will the college accept me? How keen is the competition fof 
admission to the college of my choice? | 
Although there is a ice choice of colleges and universities in our count) 
try, you can quickly narrow the field down by making some simple decision}j 
in the areas of size, cost, programs, location, facilities, and requirements 
“One thing must be borne in mind,” counsels Frank H. Bowles in hii 
indispensable book, How To Get Into College (it’s well worth the invest} 
ment of $1.10). “There is not much danger of making a really bad choice} 
There are very few inferior colleges in America—the accrediting agencies’ 
and the good sense of the American college student in refusing to stay in 
poor colleges have closed most of them. The problem of choice, therefore. 
is not that of choosing between good and bad; it is a problem of deciding 
what is wanted and knowing ee to look for it.’ 

And you don’t learn ne about a college campus from its cata- 
logue. Every prospective campus should be visited. Are the professors 
alert and well paid? Are the students beer drinkers or book readers? Is 
the intellectual climate exciting? Does the campus make you feel at home! 
socially as well as academically? And what are the opportunities for per- 
sonal growth? You've got to know yourself and where you think you would 
best fit in—your abilities, your temperament, and your goals in life. 

As a possible beginning, we have listed on the following pages those 
institutions of higher learning which are affiliated with the two constitu- 
encies of the United Church of Christ. We are not saying that you should 
limit your choice to these colleges, for in many cases you might find your- 
self best suited for a state college or university. Nor are we suggesting that 
any one of these colleges is a sure thing for you, for each college must be 
considered by you for its particular value for you. But we are suggesting 
that you might find surprising opportunities in this listing of colleges asso- 
ciated with your church. 
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COLLEGE 
FACT 
SHEET 


Name of College 


)formation on your church colleges 
ind helpful hints for your future .. . 
q 


and Location 


BELOIT 


Beloit, Wise. 


CARLETON 
Northfield, Minn. 


CATAWBA 
Salisbury, N.C. 


CEDAR CREST 
Allentown, Pa. 


DEFIANCE 
Defiance. Ohio 


DILLARD UNIVERSI 
New Orleans, La. 


DOANE 
Crete, Neb. 


DRURY 
Springfield, Mo. 


ELMHURST 
Elavhorst, i, 


COLLEGE 
FACT 
SHEET 


Name of College 


DEGREES 


4 YEAR 5 YEARN}) 
DEGREE DEGREE | 


ENROLLMENT 
TOTAL FEMALE MALE 


and Location 


BELOIT 
Beloit, Wisc. 
8 


CARLETON 
Northfield, Minn. 


CATAWBA 
Salisbury, N. C. 


CEDAR CREST 
Allentown, Pa. 


BS in Coo} 
Nursing | 


DEFIANCE - 
Defiance, Ohio 


DILLARD UNIVERSITY 
New Orleans, La. 


DOANE 
Crete, Neb. 


DRURY 
Springfield, Mo. 


AB, BS, BSN, 


BMus, BMus Ed. M Ed. 


ELMHURST 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


| -PENDITURES MISCELLANEOUS 


ROOM BOOKS FEES FACULTY CAMPUS ACCREDITATION LIBRARY 
AND STUDENT AREA BOOKS 
BOARD RATIO ACRES NUMBER 


NCACSS 


- ACE, MSACSS, AAUW 


SACSS, NNAS 


NCACSS, NCATE 


COLLEGE 
FACT 
SHEET 


Name of College 


TOTAL FEMALE MALE 


and Location 


ELON 


1304 358 


Elon College, N. C. 


FISK UNIVERSITY 
Nashville, Tenn. 


763 481 


FRANKLIN AND 
MARSHALL 
Lancaster, Pa. 


GRINNELL 


Grinnell, lowa : 


475 525 


HEIDELBERG 


866 
Tiffin, Ohio oe 


HOOD 
Frederick, Md. 600 
HUSTON-TILLOTSON 


Austin 2, Texas 487 


ILLINOIS 


Jacksonville, Ill. 508 


147 


LAKELAND 
Sheboygan, Wisc. 


lLeMOYNE 
Memphis, Tenn. 


225 


MARIETTA 492 
Marietta, Ohio 
MAUNAOLU 
99 36 63 


Paia, Maui, Hawaii 


AB, BS, BM 


BS Petroleum 


"DEGREES 


4 YEAR 5 YEAR|! 

DEGREE DEGREE 
AB, 8S Chem. 

BA, BS ) 


AB 


BA, BS Home Ec. 


BA, BS 


AB, BS 


BA, BS 


AB, BS 


BS, BA, 


NDITURES | 


ROOM ~— BOOKS FEES 
AND 


925 75 44 


rented or 
400 |bought at} 20 
cost 


| FACULTY 


STUDENT 
RATIO 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


CAMPUS ACCREDITATION 
AREA 
ACRES 


40 


95 


SACSS, AAU, AAUW, | 
NASM 


NCACSS, 


AAC, ACE, AAUW, 
MSACSS 


NCACSS, AAUW 


SACSS 


LIBRARY 


BOOKS 
NUMBER 


150,000 


140,000 


55,000 


COLLEGE | Mh dap I 
FACT =| ln SM = 2 
SHEET ENROLLMENT 


Ree canes TOTAL —* FEMALE MALE # ae 


and Location 


NORTHLAND 
Ashland, Wisc. 


OLIVET 
Olivet, Mich. 


400 125 275 


PACIFIC UNIVERSITY | 


Forest Grove, Ore. 


BS, BS El. Ed 
PIEDMONT 257 79 178 BS Bus. Ed., AB, 
Demorest, Ga. AB Bus. Adm. 


RIPON 
Ripon, Wisc. ° 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 

Billings, Mont 227 65 162 
SOUTHERN UNION 
Wadley, Ala. 


TALLADEGA 
Talladega, Ala. 


307 208 99 


TOUGALOO SOUTH'N 
CHRISTIAN 
Tougaloo, Miss. 


URSINUS 


87 4 | 
Collegeville, Pa. : 42 449 BA, BS 


WESTMINSTER 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


YANKTON 
Yankton, S. D. 


BA, BS, BMus, 
BS Med. Tech. 
or Nurs. 


286 103 183 


CW VEWTON 


NDITURES 


ROOM BOOKS FEES 
AND 
BOARD 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FACULTY CAMPUS ACCREDITATION LIBRARY 
STUDENT AREA BOOKS 
RATIO ACRES NUMBER 


| 650 25-35 37 11 12 state 50,000 


570 75 


8 140 NASHS 14,000 


WW 300 SACSS 43,000 


800 40-50 30 12 95 MSACSS, AAUW 50,000 


AAC, NCACSS, ACE, 
NASM 70,000 


9.5 50 


HAT happens when 32 teens vol- 
W unteer seven weeks of their 
summer to go caravaning? Listen 
to one girl: “Here we were four kids 
who had never met before. And now 
after a week of training we were go- 
ing out as a team to work for a week 
at a time in five different places. 
We did a lot of work. And it turned 
out to be fun. And for me that’s 
saying something. [’m_ normally 
lazy. I didn’t know what I had been 
missing! Tommy is not bad at all 
mixing cement. Sally is an expert 
with electric lawn mowers—the kind 
you ride on. Barbara is great at 
fitting stones together. But the real 
fun came from working with young 
people wherever we went. Through 
work, worship, recreation, discus- 
sion, we learned so much about peo- 
ple and about life. And we learned 
to live our religion instead of just 


talking about it.” SAAS 
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..- building brotherhog ) 
and finding fellowsh\ 


At camp (above left), | 
friendship circle of campal 
and caravaners closed a mei} 
orable week. At Alma, Kan) 
(below), local youth joi 
caravaners in painting t 
parish hall. 


) Raytown, 
)., the young 
tople sanded 
pd painted 
Wairs for the 
furch school 
iipartments. 


An outdoor bar- 
becue pit is built 
by the team and 
teen-age members 
of Crest Commu- 
nity Church, Mid- 
west City, Okla. 


may we quote you ? 


> Dere’s a million good-lookin’ guys—I’m a novelty. 
—Jimmy Durante 


>» I figure I’ve grown up pretty normal. I don’t know abit 
being a symbol to other kids. I just do what I think 
right for me. —Ricky Nelli 


> I wanted to be a star so that everybody would love me. 
Now they only love me because I’m a star. 
—Shelley Winters 


sticks his neck out. —Dr. James B. Cons, 


> If a grave I’ll soon be needing 
It’s because I drive while reading. —Burma Shave 


>» My hobby is thanking God—when I’m not asking Hi 
for something. —Ethel Wati) 


> Triumph is just umph added to try. —Howard Crimson 


settles matters. —Paul Andersi| 


> I like to land on a man with all my weight. Sort || 
(350-pound weightlifter and Anders 


> It is strange that scientists assume that if there are living 
things on other planets, a man can communicate with 
them. There are enormous numbers of living beings on 
earth man can’t communicate with, including some 
human beings. —Olin Miller 


> Seven days without prayer makes one weak. 


—Christian Advoca 


>» A man who was paid several thousand dollars by a 
sponsor to analyze my character, reported that I didn’t 
have any. —Jack Paar 


>» My great virtue is that I have no vanity. People criticil 
me, but when they meet me nobody can help liking 
—Libera 
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Tony Perkins 
Crossword Puzzle 
by Carol Conner 


ACROSS 
. A drama 
. A prophet 
. Producer-director who chose 
Tony for On the Beach 
7. Exists 
8. A play on words 
10. Tony is a studious, thoughtful 
SOWIE emcee 


Oo wz PS 


13. Rise above the ordinary level 

14. Recent 

16. Tony divides his time between 
Hollywood and New............. 


18. Cuddle 
19. He played in the Broadway 
Dewy See and Sympathy. 


DOWN 

1. An appeal 

2. Tony played Gary Cooper’s son 
in the movie Friendly ............. 

3. Multitude 

4. Move with leaps and bounds 

6. At the back 

9. Noncommissioned officer 
(abbr.) 

10. Additional 

12. Armored combat vehicles 

15. He starred in a dramatization 
of the book Look Homeward, 
Angel by Thomas............. 

17. Tony has always loved to 


ANSWERS 
“peoy “LT ‘esfOM “ST ‘syueL 
‘ZI fe ‘Ol “O'O'N ‘6 ‘teay ‘9 “dNIS “p 
‘Auuy “g ‘uolsensiag “Z ‘Palq “[ *NMOG 
"eal, “GI ‘ATSON “ST “AZO “91 ‘MON 
‘pl 4280S ‘ET S10}0Y “[[ ‘URW ‘OL ‘ung ‘g 
‘sJ *) ‘eutery “¢G f40eg “P ‘held *Z :ssOmYy 
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JOHN CRAWFORD 
writes about 


THIS BUSINESS 
OF LIVING 


JUST HOW 
INDEPENDENT 
SHOULD 

YOU BE? 


H® independent should you try 
to be? What kind of freedom 
should you rightly try to gain? You 
hear many people talk about their 
concepts of being free and indepen- 
dent. There is a wide range from 
the top level of what spiritually ma- 
ture people mean by the words to 
what less grown-up people mean. 
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The only true independence 4}; 
freedom rise out of a sense of in 
dependence and genuine concern | 
others. 4 

The following check list can} 
you see whether you are still boge}j) 
down at kid levels of self-cente 
ness, or have come up to bet 
levels of thinking: | 

1. Suppose that the big break yh 
have been hoping would happen hi 
now opened up for you. You h 
been asked to spark a very impli 
tant project—but you will have} 
share the praise with several othe 
... Will you— | 

[] Accept the job and do it w 
because it needs to be done no mf 
ter who gets most of the praise? 

L] Work hard to do the job—aj) 
try to get your share of the hon) 
too? 
(] Turn it down, why work haj 
to bring fame to someone else? | 

2. Suppose you can choose 
tween two part time jobs in Septer 
ber. The YMCA wants you to h 
coach a group of underprivileg 
children, for little money. You ha 
hoped to have such a job to bo 
your insight when you are a fu 
fledged teacher some day. But y 
also have another offer which woul 
pay you much more... . Will you- 

L_] Help coach the kids? : 

L] Make the “Y” raise the pay Al 

L] Take the top dollar offer? 

3. Suppose your long-time frien 
Tom just doesn’t have the brai 


i 


“Her to keep pace with you. He 
probably not have your status 
“Bind town in a few years. He is 
me person but you will need 
is who can help you more. . . 
® you— 

“@] Have Tom anyway as the good 
'@hd he is? 

f] Do all you can to pull Tom 


©. Suppose you are bright enough 
§ have enough backing to prepare 
ipractically any career you hap- 
‘to choose? Will you— 

1] Try to discover God’s top pur- 
’s for you? 

I] Try a little, but not too hard? 
4] Keep a sharp eye ahead for the 
er that has the most value in it 
you? 

1). Suppose that you know you 
@ get out of the tight spot you’re 
imply by sticking to the slanted 
Mion of the truth you know will 
!s. The slant is not so terrible, 
# no one will be hurt... . Will 


Just unslant it a little? 

|] Stick to the leaning version? 
You know which answers mean 
} you have grown up to real free- 
‘1 and independence of spirit. 
ie maturity is a dimension of the 
irt as well as of the mind. vvv 
Sopyright 1960. All rights reserved.) 


OUR 
COVER 
STORY 


Driving a car is a 
big ambition. 
Getting that 
driver's license means sweat, but 
once we get it, we can go places, 
do things, and be somebody. And 
to make the most of this new free- 
dom, new power, new adventure, 
means maturity. A child is not per- 
mitted to drive a car, nor a bird- 
brain. We've got to grow up and 
act sensible. Of course, some teens 
spoil it for the rest of us. So 
each of us has to prove himself to 
driving instructors, law-enforcement 
officers, neighbors, friends, and 
especially to parents. But it can be 
done—with care, common sense, 
and concern for others. 


“I’m sure I'd be irresistible to him 
if I could ever find a perfume that 
smelled like new tires!” 
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Work Corps Woos 
Singapore Youth 


The government of Singapore is 


organizing a “work brigade” in an 
undeclared race with the Commu- 
nist underground for recruits among 
Singapore’s unemployed youth. The 
basic wage for a recruit is about 66 
cents a day. Although no one in 
Prime Minister Lee Juan Yew’s mil- 
itant government has stated publicly 
that that race is a prime motivation 
for setting up the 5000-member bri- 
gade, observers recall Mr. Lee’s pre- 
election statement last May. The 
Communists, he said, “recruit peo- 
ple to try and turn this place into 
a Soviet republic—it is our business 
to recruit people with ability, drive 
and integrity to work for a demo- 
cratic Malaya.” 


“hy? 


Austria honors world-wide ‘‘Jugend- 
wandern” (Youth Hiking) in this 
new one - schilling (four cents) 
stamp. Behind the young hikers 
can be seen a mountain youth hostel. 
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The brigade’s rank and file | 
be drawn from youth who have & 
pleted their education but cy 
immediately find jobs on this islaj) 
where unemployment is growWy 
and almost 60 per cent of the poi) 
lation is below 21 years of a 
Such a work brigade, said Mr. L} 
would “tap their (the youth’s) | 
ergy and drive, their love for ad i 


country and to the cause of natioji 
construction.” | 
The strength of the Commu 
underground is not known but if) 
regarded as dangerously sizab|, 
Said one government source — 
vately, “Why should we always lea’ 
it to the Communists to exact d) 
cipline and inspire hope? As Socil 
ists we believe in democracy. W) 
can’t we be the inspirers?” 


Says Most Teens Regard 
Religion 'Very Important’ 

In a recent survey among Min 
sota youth, 73 per cent reported th 
religion is “very important” 
them, 25 per cent called it “fai 
important,” and only two per ce 
considered religion “‘not important 
Almost all (91 per cent) belie 
they personally have either “a ¢ 
deal” or “quite a bit” of faith. if 
majority (59 per cent) said th 
“would not consider marrying ot 
side” their religion. 


‘6000 U.S. Students 


oy Vacation Abroad 


Vith some 80,000 students ex- 
ted to go abroad this year, over- 
s student travel will, according to 
ecent travel survey, reach an all- 
‘fe high in 1960. Next to house- 
‘Yes, students constitute the fast- 
1 growing category of Americans 
Iyveling abroad. Student passport 
@lications have been increasing at 
@ rate of 10,000 a year since 1957. 
Sigegest news in the student travel 
jiure is the number of trips sched- 
#1 into Russia and the opening up 
Latin America and the Pacific as 
joortant areas of student travel. 
jner factors are the scores of sight- 
Sing and study air tours to all 
Hts of the globe and the large 
dnber of college-chartered flights. 
ihe traditional Grand Tour of 
Wrope is still the most popular 
pice among students. The major- 
4 of itineraries this year include 
cial features such as the Olym- 
Is in Rome and the Passion Play 
/Oberammergau. Then there are 


) low-cost pedal-pusher trips which 


Protesting against compul- 

sory ROTC, Lehigh Univer- 

sity students carry placards 

as the school’s ROTC units 

march in an Armed Forces 

Day parade in Bethlehem, 
Pa. 


feature overnight accommodations 
at youth hostels, the drive-yourself 
tours, teen-age tours, and off-beat 
trips featuring outdoor living and 
sports instruction. A wide variety 
of study tours stress languages, mu- 
sic, art, history and cultures of Eu- 


rope. These tours have spread to 
Latin America, Africa, and the 
Orient. 


Oppose Dance Course 


in Norway Schools 

Establishment of compulsory 
dancing courses in Norwegian pub- 
lic schools is being protested by 
church circles there. “Surely our 
educational authorities cannot be 
unaware that a very large part of 
the Norwegian people strongly dis- 
approves of dancing,” declared one 
religious newspaper, Dagan. 

“Misgivings are caused,” the 
paper continued, “especially by 
modern dancing and the excesses 
often derived from it.” It protested 
the compulsory dance classes (called 
“rhythmic activities”) as “an en- 
croachment on the privileges of par- 
ents.” 
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your slant: 


Our Pepsodent smile is showing! 
Dear Editor: 


I wonder where the color went 
When the June 5 issue of YouTH was sent! 
—Maris Woodroffe, 
Quakertown, Pa. 


At the heart of the situation! 
Dear Editor: 


I am continually impressed with YouTH magazine. Let me note partil 
larly your editorial of May 8. In my opinion, this hits the heart of 
situation: “What better place for a continual summit encounter than 
United Nations!” —George W. Strong, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


More bouquets 
Dear Editor: 


I have found a wealth of information and inspiration in your past isst) 
of YouTH magazine. However, the May 22 issue on “Making the mj 
of my life” is an exceptional one. You and your staff have done an ex 
lent job in adhering to the needs of young people. May God continue} 
guide you as you speak to young people, parents, advisers, and educato} 

—Virginia C. Bongolan, 
Willimantic, Conn. 


Epitror’s Nore: We welcome letters from our teen-age readers. For examp 
what do you like or dislike in this issue of YourH magazine? Or, what 
your opinion on some current teen-age fad or fashion? If you are angry 
the world, make this page your soapbox. Send letters to: YouTH magazi: 
Room 306, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


CREDITS FOR THIS ISSUE: 


Puotos: 1, Wide World; 3, A. Devaney; 7, Tom Mayes; 9, 10, Ferguson, staff photographer, St. Le 
Post-Dispatch; 15, Max Tharpe; 28, 29, United Press International; 31, Shields; 32, H. Armstrong Rob 


Artists: 2, Bill Ragain; 15-21, Charles C. Newton; 27, Charles Schulz (Copyright 1960, Go: 
Trumpet Co.). 


‘’ 

AutHors: Kitte Turmell, writer of weekly column for teens, called ‘“‘Teen Etiquette,” appearing 

leading newspapers with a total circulation of over eight million readers in U.S.A. and Canada; Ca 

Conner, free-lancer from Colorado Springs, Colo.; Dr. John Crawford, clinical psychologist with spec 

interest in youth and their problems; prayer (32) by Dr. Fred D. Wentzel, director of The Christ! 
Education Press and author of numerous books. 
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jong the Scouts whom Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson wel- 
ted to Washington were the following United Church boys: Ray Wake- 
)1, Philip Colwell, Robert Palmer, Timothy Wagner, John Tarburton, 


f and Tom Hudson. 


Ihgles welcomed in Washington 


SHE nation’s capital played host recently to 49 Eagle Scouts on the 50th 
7 anniversary of Scouting. And the United Church of Christ was well 
resented among them. Six of the boys selected to represent all the scouts 
their respective states came from troops sponsored by Congregational 
Fistian or Evangelical and Reformed churches. Invited to “report to the 
ion” about Boy Scout achievements in their home states were: Ray 
kefield, 17, of Fremont, Mich. (First Congregational Church) ; Philip 
Colwell, 17, of Rumford, R. I. (Newman Congregational Church in East 
Hvidence) ; Timothy Wagner, 16, of St. Petersburg, Fla. (Trinity E and 
#Church); John Tarburton, 16, of Dover, Del. (People’s Congrega- 
tal Church) ; Tom Hudson, 17, Seattle, Wash. (Olivet Congregational 

irch) ; and Dennis W. Gorman, Jr., 17, of Quincy, Ill. (Trinity KE and R 

irch). A seventh scout, Robert Palmer of Morrisville, Vt., who was 
Ansored by the Rotary Club, is a member of the CC Pilgrim Fellowship. 
# seven are holders of the God and Country Award, an award in recog- 
jon of the services they have performed for their churches. Final selec- 
| was made after each applicant had submitted an essay on the “Signif- 


nee of the 50th Anniversary of Scouting.” vVvv 
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O God, you have 
marvelously made us, 
both in body and in spirit. 

We give you humble and hearty 

praise for the gift of life. We thank 
you for health and strength, for 
gaiety and laughter, for the 
zest we know in work 
and play. We re- 
joice in the wonder 
of your world and 
give thanks for 

our senses, by 

which we can 

hear the singing 

of the birds, see the 
beauty of valley and hill and sky, 
and delight in the fragrance of 
the flowers. 


Grant us, our Father, a genuine com- 
passion for all who are not whole in 
body and who are handicapped in any 
way. Enable us to accept them as they are and 
to receive them into our company. 


To you, the Author of Life, we dedicate all the 
powers with which you have graciously endowed us. 
We ask you to make our health and strength servants 
of your most holy will, to discipline our desires by a 
lively conscience, and to bring us, body and spirit, 
into joyful obedience to the laws of your blessed 
kingdom, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


